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Polish Government Severs Diplomatic 
Relations with the Czechoslovak 
Government 


The following official Polish Government communiqué was 


published by the Polish Telegraph Agency on February 1, 1945: 


“The official communiqué of the Czechoslovak Government in 
London, broadcast on January 31, 1945, announced that that 
Government had decided to 'recognize the Provisional Polish Gov- 


ernment in Lublin and to enter into diplomatic relations with it.’ 


“The Polish Government has long realized that the Czecho- 
slovak Government in London is not independent in its decisions 
and therefore the above mentioned communique did not come as 


a surprise to the Polish Government. 


“The Polish Government decided to recall its representative 


accredited to the Czechoslovak Government in London. 


“While severing diplomatic relations with the Czechoslovak 
Government, the Polish Government does not in any way change 
its attitude towards the Czech and Slovak people and will not give 
up the efforts made so far to establish a close collaboration and 
lasting union between the Polish nation and the Czech and Slovak 


nations." 
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Jan Nowak--Polish Home Army Courier-Gives First 
Eye-Witness Account of Warsaw Battle in 1944 


HEN, after battling 
greatly superior Ger- 
man forces alone and 
almost unaided for 63 
heroic days, General 
Bor and the Polish 
Home Army in War- 
saw capitulated on Oc- 
tober 3, an Under- 
ground soldier and 
courier was instructed 
by the General to go to 
England and give the West an eye-witness account of the 
Polish Gethsemane. 

The following is an account of a London press conference 
with Jan Nowak, this recently arrived courier from Warsaw: 
Jan Nowak, 30 years old, a lieutenant in the Polish Under- 
ground Army, and his wife, Jadwiga, 27, also a lieutenant in 
the Underground Army, met in 1941 and were married dur- 
ing the Battle of Warsaw in a small chapel. Their friends 
came through underground sewers straight from the front- 
lines and still bearing their arms, to attend their wedding. 
There were some flowers on the altar, gathered from the 
balconies of houses in Polish-held districts of Warsaw. 

Nowak holds all the highest Polish military awards, includ- 
ing the Virtuti Militari, while his wife was decorated with 
the Cross of Merit. 

Nowak traveled to and from Poland three times during 
the past twenty months. He was in London last summer and 
left for Poland seven months ago in July, 1944. He was in 
Warsaw during the entire 63 days of the great uprising, and 
he along with his wife are the first survivors to reach Britain 
and the Western World. 

It was Nowak who, during the whole period of the great 
battle, broadcast to England over the “Blyskawica” under- 
ground radio station, often speaking in English. On the last 
day of the fight for the “Stare Miasto,” or “Old City" dis- 
trict, he told the world: “We are fighting for freedom— we 
are fighting for the right to be free." 

He left Poland four weeks ago, just before the beginning 
of the present Russian offensive. Stressing that Poland is 
not and never was Russia's enemy, he said that when he left 
Poland he felt that he was living through the darkest and 
most dramatic moment in all Polish history. All Poles feel 
fear of the future, he stated. 

Nowak had been taught English by an escaped British 
war prisoner. This turned out to be of great use to him on 


his missions to Britain. It was Nowak who carried instruc- 
tions to General Bor, and it was he who brought the order for 
the uprising to begin, the code word—"Tempest." Former 
Prime Minister Mikolajczyk discussed the matter most fully 
with Nowak, and before the latter left England, the Polish 
authorities there told him that it was necessary for the under- 
ground to give proof of a friendly attitude toward Russia, 
and that the Underground was to work in cooperation with 
Red Marshal Rokossovsky. 

The actual time of the uprising was left to the discretion 
of General Bor. When Nowak arrived in Warsaw in July, 
he was impressed by the apparent crisis in the German army 
—it was the time of the attempt on Hitler's life and the 
beginning of the successful Russian offensive. This situation 
enabled the Polish Underground Army to mobilize for the 
rising at least five or six days before the event, for, although 
the Germans were fully aware of this mobilization, they were 
not strong enough to take any action. There were posters 
openly displayed in the streets, announcing "The day is com- 
ing!” At this time Russian guns were heard continuously 
booming from the actual suburbs of Warsaw— Praga across 
the river to the east. The Russians were attacking the city 
with fighter planes by day and with bombers by night. 

The Poles were convinced that the Reds would advance, 
and General Bor, as well as every citizen in Warsaw, was 
certain that the time for the rising had come. In addition, 
they had been receiving for some time, radio messages from 
the Russians, inciting them to rise and saying that by not 
doing so General Bor was committing sabotage. 

On August lst, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, the rising 
began. The first impetus was so strong that the Germans 
seemed paralyzed. The whole city, with the exception of 
Praga and the small district of Kolonia Lubeckiego, was soon 
in Polish hands. It is impossible to give exact figures of the 
Polish Home Army, for every citizen became a soldier and 
everyone who could, was in uniform. General Bor was sep- 
arated by the fighting from his wireless operators, and there- 
fore the message announcing that the rising had begun was 
not sent to London until August 2. The BBC and the Amer- 
ican broadcasting system announced the news that afternoon. 

During the first day there was a terrific barrage from 
Russian guns. Red Army planes were over the city all day, 
and this continued until 8 in the evening of the second day, 
when suddenly all Russian activity ceased and there was com- 
plete silence on the Eastern Front. 

On August 4, German fighters appeared, machine-gunning 

(Please turn to page 14) 


SEVEN FIGHTING GUESTS 


OR years, American soldiers here in London, 
F have heard about the fight the Polish under- 

ground has been waging against the Nazi 
hordes in their native land. The stories became 
legend. As is the case with legend, the fact that a 
highly organized Polish army battles daily at the 
back of the Wehrmacht never really crystallized, 
never came alive for us. 

Now we know, from the mouths of Americans, 
that the job the Polish patriots are doing eventu- 
ally will be considered every bit as formidable as 
the achievement of the French Maquis, if not more 
so. 
The seven Yanks who for thirty-six days shared 
the precarious existence of Polish Maquis troops 
are Ist Lieut. Louis R. Hernandez, twenty-three, 
of El Paso, Texas, pilot; 2nd Lieut. Thomas J. 
Madden, of Miami, Florida, co-pilot; 2nd Lieut. 
Alfred R. Lea, twenty-five, of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, navigator; T/Sgt. Anthony R. Hutchinson. 
thirty-two, of La Grange, Georgia, éngineer ; 2nd 
Lieut. Joseph C. Baker, of Lookeba, Oklahoma, 
bombardier; S/Sgt. Herschel L. Wise, of Tex- 
arkana, Arkansas, gunner; S/Sgt. Gilbert Robert- 
son, of Saginaw, Michigan, gunner. Of the re- 
maining three members of the crew, one is known 
to have been killed. The two others are prisoners 
of war, captured after their parachutes carried 
them into an area strongly held by Germans. The epic of 
the seven rescued airmen was told by the first batch of three 
flown back to their air base in England from an American 
base in Russia. 

Lieutenant Hernandez, pilot of the bomber, began the nar- 
rative of the mission: 

“We took off at dawn on June twenty-first, 1944, bombed 
our target in Germany and proceeded toward Russia. Over 
Warsaw we encountered a light hail of flak at an altitude of 
about fourteen thousand feet. We got through without a 
scratch. As we headed for Brest Litovsk, we saw four Mes- 
serschmitt One-oh-nines dart out of the clouds. Four more 
fighters came out of the same cloud bank and attacked us 
with fury. Our Number Two and Number Three engines 
were knocked out and the Number Two engine then caught 
fire. The Me. One-oh-nines sprayed us with more fire, pok- 
ing a huge hole in the wing between the Number One and 
Number Two engines. This caused the ship to plunge into 
a sudden dive. I promptly rang the alarm bell—the signal to 
bail out. We were then flying at about thirteen thousand, 
five hundred feet at high noon. 

“T don’t remember bailing out myself. In fact, I don’t 
remember anything until I regained consciousness in a rye 
field near a farmhouse. Three young Polish girls were hold- 
ing me in their arms, trying to carry me.” 

Sergeant Hutchinson picked up the story at this point and 
continued, “When I landed, several men dressed like Ameri- 
can farmers were coming toward me. I ran in their direction 
to meet them. We were all wearing our green flying suits, 
but to make sure they would not mistake my identity, I hol- 
lered. ‘American, America! They replied, ‘Comrade. com- 
rade!’ They hugged me and kissed me. I was rushed to the 
nearest farmhouse. The girls picked up my chute and Mae 
West, and brought them along too. Later, I understood why 
they were so careful with these items. 


* Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post, December 30, 1944. 
Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday Evening Post, copy- 
right 1944 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


by CAPT. CHARLES FINSTON “#d LIEUT. STEFAN KOSSAK 


Three of the American fliers who lived and fought with the Poles. 
Left to right: Lieut. A. R. Lea, Sgt. A. R. Hutchinson, Lieut. L. R. Hernandez. 


“In the house I was served up with scrambled eggs, black 
bread, cheese and a very thick, sweet, honey wine. I was 
very nervous. I didn’t feel much like eating, for fear the 
Germans were close by. But the Poles urged me to eat. They 
rolled cigarettes for me. When I got through gulping the 
food down, I asked, “Where are the nearest Russian troops? 
They indicated, with gestures, that the Russians were still 
some distance away. I learned later they were actually some 
eighty miles away. 

“T asked them the best I could about the underground 
army—where they were and whether they could help me. 
I asked them to send a Pole who could speak English. About 
this time, several girls carried Lieutenant Hernandez into 
the same house an hour after I got there. He had been cut 
and was bleeding about the face. 

“The girls washed and bandaged his cuts, He said it was 
best to get out of this spot as soon as possible, since our 
plane had crashed about a hundred yards away and many 
people seemed to be gathering in the vicinity. The farmers 
bundled us into blankets and carried us out to a patch of tall 
grain. They indicated that we should lie there and wait.” 

Sergeant Hutchinson said that they had lain there about 
a half hour when a forty-year-old man appeared on a bicycle. 

“It sure was a relief to hear him speak English,” Hutchin- 
son continued. “He identified himself as 'Liniowiec, which 
I learned later means ‘Dreadnaught.’ He said the Germans 
were already searching for us and that we had better leave 
with him quickly. Dreadnaught said he was an underground 
soldier and had been sent to rescue us, adding that other 
Polish Maquis were rounding up others of our crew if they 
could be found. 

“Dreadnaught commandeered a horse and wagon—they 
seemed to appear like magic. An underground doctor dressed 
Hernandez’s wounds after we got into the wagon. It was 
already five p. m. when we shoved off. We stopped to change 
horses and wagons twice, but we always kept close to the 
forest. We found ourselves escorted by men on bicycles, who, 
Dreadnaught said, were keeping a sharp lookout for Germans. 
At about eight p. m. we finally got to a village where some 


underground troops were quartered. By nine p. m., to our 
delight, five others of our crew appeared. They were Lea, 
Baker, Wise, Madden and Robertson. 

“Dreadnaught said he was the quartermaster officer for 
this unit of the Thirty-fourth Infantry Regiment, Polish 
underground army. Before the war, he was a wealthy owner 
of a chain of movie houses in Warsaw.” 

Lieutenant Lea said that his party, including Madden, 
Baker, Wise and Robertson, had a close shave with Gestapo 
patrols after landing in a farm field near Swory, but had 
eluded the enemy through the help of underground troopers, 
hiding out in hedgerows. Pilot Hernandez said the airmen 
met the district underground leader on the first night, in an 
obscure farmhouse near the forest, Dreadnaught introduced 
the man as Commander Zenon, a regular Polish-army officer, 
who was carrying on the fight against the Germans in this 
sector. Zenon was only twenty-eight years old. but had the 
complete obedience and respect of his followers. 

The airmen soon came to revere Zenon, and attributed 
their safe return to England to his brilliant, fearless leader- 
ship and judgment. Lea said: 

“That night in the farmhouse, our first night in Poland, 
Commander Zenon spoke to us as we lay in our straw beds. 
With Dreadnaught as interpreter, he urged us not to worry, 
promising that we would be safe. He gave his pledge that 
we would be captured by the Germans only after every Pole 


in the ‘underground army unit assigned in that district was 
killed.’ 


Members of the Polish Home Army. Yankee airmen found the well- 
disciplined, high-organized patriots doing a fine job. 


OF THE POLISH UNDERGROUND’ 


In the early hours of June twenty-third, orders were issued 
to move out of the hide-out. The airmen were placed in a 
horse-drawn cart, while 200 Maquis, some on horses and 
others on bicycles, deployed around them as escort. The 
troopers carried heavy water-cooled machine guns, German 
made rifles and machine pistols and grenades, 

“We traveled until eight a. m.—some five hours,” Lea said 
“By the time we got to the next village, the escort had grown 
to about three hundred men. The Poles used detailed mili- 
tary maps. This was a tactical movement for them. We used 
secondary roads, while a systematic method of sentinels and 
signals was maintained well in advance and to the rear of 
our caravan. They moved without fear, since they knew 
the whereabouts of German troops all the time. They im- 
pressed us as a genuine military organization and as well 
disciplined as any unit in the field, All had a high spirit and 
were proud to be serving their country. Commander Zenon 
was constantly receiving reports of enemy movements, 

"Many of the men carried Polish military handbooks, pub- 
lished in prewar days. They drilled secretly in barns, in 
fields, and, most often, in near-by forest areas. Some wore 
battle dress. Others had on German uniforms which they 
had captured. But all wore the Polish insigne—the eagle— 
on their hats and caps, regimental identifications and insignia 
of their ranks, Most wore old Polish uniforms, vintage of 
September, 1939. A few wore postmen's outfits. All were 
clean and tidy, typical 'spit-and-polish' soldiers." 

Zenon's deputy commander was a lieutenant in the Polish 
regular army who was known by the Polish nickname of 
"Woj," or "Uncle." 

For the next week, Zenon's followers and the airmen moved 
from village to village, always by night, and hid by day. On 
June thirtieth, the underground troops had their first battle 
with the Germans. 

‚Hutchinson told of it: “We had started to eat when a 
dispatch rider on a bicycle gave us our first alarm, warning 
that Gestapo agents and a detachment of Mongols—apparent- 
ly recruited by the Germans during their Caucasian drive— 
were approaching the village. We made a dash for the near- 
est rye field, hugging the ground. The Gestapo fired at us 
as Zenon, Dreadnaught and two Polish troopers joined our 
party. Zenon then jumped up to give us cover and with his 
tommy gun—a German Spandau—fired several volleys. Both 
Lea and I saw him kill four Germans. A fifth tumbled down 
The rest beat a hasty retreat. l 

We dashed through a potato field into a near-by forest and 
waited. All the Polish troops assembled here, too, as if by a 
prearranged signal. The Germans returned—about five hun- 
dred of them. A pitched battle took place, with the two 
hundred Poles defending us. The Germans, armed with light 
held guns, machine guns and one tank, encircled us, The fight 
lasted for five hours before the Germans retreated, leaving 
forty-eight killed and many wounded. s 
_ "From about eleven p. m. until six o'clock the next morn- 
ing—July first —we traveled, finally arriving at the home of 
Zenon's mother and sister. We were concealed in a barn near 
by. We could hear the rumble of German lorries and equip- 
ment rolling by. We learned here that one of the Poles killed 
in the battle was the son of the lady who had sheltered us 
in the small village. The Germans had given her a brutal 
beating, from the effects of which she died." 

On July fourth came one of the biggest surprises for the 
seven airmen. Hutchinson said, “We got up early and found 
the three hundred troops polishing their guns and boots 
cleaning their uniforms and scrubbing down their horses. 

(Please turn to page 12) 


THE FATE OF THE DEFENDERS OF WARSAW 


The heroic defenders of Warsaw moving to German prisoner of war camps after the capitulation of the starved and destroyed city in October, 1944. 


HE following information regarding the situation of 

| the Polish Home Army defenders of Warsaw now held 

in German prisoner of war camps has recently been 
received in the United States. 

Following the capitulation of the Polish Home Army on 
October 3, 1944, the defenders of Warsaw were sent to prison 
camps where Polish prisoners of war have been kept for 
more than five years. About 4,500 of the Home Army sol- 
diers have been interned in Stalag X B at Sandbostel 3,500 
in Stalag XI A at Bergen (Germany) ; 3,000 in Stalag 344 
at Lamsdorf (a transit camp in Silesia) ; and several thous- 
and in Stalag XI B at Fallingsbostel. The latter is a large 
penal camp for tens of thousands of war prisoners of different 
nationalities. Officers of the Polish Home Army were sent to 
Oflag II D at Grossborn, near Stettin in northeastern Ger- 
many, which is one of the best organized Oflags for Polish 
officers. The camp, which holds 6,000 prisoners, has a library, 
theater, and university courses of study for the inmates. 

The remainder of the Polish Home Army prisoners has 
been distributed in Stalags 317, IV B, VI J, VID, Oflag 
VII A, and various others scattered throughout the Reich. 

General Bor with his staff of 30 officers are at Oflag 73 
near Nurnberg where they are kept separated from prisoners 
of other nationalities. They have all begun the study of the 
English language. 

The most tragic report comes from Stalag XI A where 
many wounded Insurrectionists have been taken. About 750 
wounded Poles were brought to the camp hospital, among 
them women and teen-age boys. More than 30 persons died 
there during the very first few days. Polish prisoners from 
the September, 1939 Campaign took care, as best they could, 
of their newly-arrived countrymen. They put the stores of 
the camp entirely at the disposal of the Home Army pris- 
oners. However, not even a small part of the prisoners’ needs 
could be thus satisfied, for they all arrived in a most miser- 
able state—sick, hungry and ragged. All available medical 
supplies were given to the prison hospitals. 

The Red Cross Man of Confidence in Stalag XI A ap- 
proached the organization's headquarters at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, with a request for additional clothing, underwear, 


and medical supplies for the prisoners. At the request of the 
Polish Red Cross, the International Red Cross immediately 
sent a special delegate to Stalag XI A. Several YMCA 
delegates accompanied this Red Cross representative. The 
first transport of medical supplies was sent to the Stalag on 
November 11, and some days later 4,000 food parcels, 1,000 
packages for invalids and 370 kilograms (814 pounds) of 
coffee followed. 

The YMCA has taken special care of the Polish women and 
boys in prisoner of war camps, supplying them with neces- 
sary clothing. Furthermore, the YMCA has designated the 
sum of $50,000 for the needs of these prisoners of war who 
had previously served in the Polish Home Army. Speaking 
about the assistance granted by the YMCA it should be 
stressed that this is the only international organization in 
Germany to which the Germans are showing their gratitude 
for its great care of German prisoners, and which is per- 
mitted to keep its centers in the areas of various Wehrkreis. 

General Bor made it clear in the conditions under which he 
capitulated that prisoners taken from the Polish Home Army 
must send their names to the Central Bureau of the YMCA, 
which has been transferred from Berlin to Sagan. The rea- 
son for this probably was that the names of the prisoners 
were to be communicated to the international organizations 
caring for prisoners of war. so that help should reach them 
as soon as possible. The YMCA closely collaborates with 
the Polish Red Cross and is now in possession of 11,000 
names and addresses of Polish war prisoners. 

'The Polish Red Cross has been helping the prisoners from 
the Polish Home Army with parcels. The prisoners from 
the Home Army have already received two food parcels and 
one parcel for invalids, and later they will be receiving two 
food parcels of five kilograms each (11 pounds) monthly. 

Through the intervention of the Polish Red Cross, the 
United States has, since November, 1944, increased the num- 
ber of food parcels sent every month through Lend-Lease to 
Polish prisoners, from 60,000 to 82,000. Just recently a large 
transport of clothes was sent to the prisoner of war camps 
from Switzerland. 


MEETING 


IN PARIS 


by ALEXANDER JANTA 


Adam Mickiewicz, bronze by Stanislaw K. Ostrowski. 


Alexander Janta, well known Polish journalist 


and now a Captain in the Polish Army, is the 


author of the recently published “I Lied to Live” 
(Roy Publishers, New York, 1944), a true story 


of his experiences as a prisoner of war in Germany. 


In the above poem, the exile walking through the 
Paris street is Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855), 
Poland’s greatest poet, who spent the last 25 years 


of his life in France, where he was a leader of the 


Polish political emigration following the Polish In- 
surrection of 1831. “Prince Adam” is Adam 


Czartoryski, another famous Pole and patriot re- 


siding in Paris. The epic narrative “Pan Tadeusz” 
(Messire Thaddeus) is generally regarded as Mic- 
kiewicz’s masterpiece. Janta envisages Mickiewicz 
as if musing upon the fate of his hero, symbol of 


the poet’s nostalgia for his beloved Poland. 


E left Prince Adam’s house—and through the Paris 
street, 


Leaning upon his staff, in exile’s cape arrayed, 
Mickiewicz walked and mused at length on Thaddeus’ fate. 
When from the windows of a certain house the sweet 
And softly silver tones like trembling dew-drops strayed, 
The plaintive rhythms of the dance to emulate. 
Mickiewicz listened, stopped. "One of my countrymen, 
And with no litle gift. But who? One thing is clear, 

His music bears the mark of sadness that belays 

The folk-songs of his race. But yes!” He nodded then. 


“Of course! But now I know! The young Chopin lives 


here!” 


He smiled. "It is some new mazurka that he plays.” 


Translated by Elizabeth Clark Reiss 
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Collection of Luxembourg Museum in Paris 


Frederic Chopin, bronze by Stanislaw K. Ostrowski. 


UPPER SILESIAN JOZEF ELSNER — MENTOR OF CHOPIN 


by JOZEF REISS 


LL that the world 
remembers 
about Jozef 


Elsner is that he was 
Frederic Chopin’s be- 
loved teacher and 
friend. It has forgot- 
ten that Elsner was 
himself a composer of 
note and that when he 
died in 1854 at the 
ripe old age of 85, his 
vibrant personality had 
left its imprint on Po- 
: lish music. For Elsner, 
Medal struck in honor of Elsner as Rector who learned Polish zm 
of the Conservatory of Music and Director an adult, spent sixty 
of the Grand Opera in Warsaw. years of his life in his 
adopted country and 
became so fine a Pole that a correspondent for the Neue 
Zeitschrift für Musik who had visited Elsner in Warsaw 
in 1841 described him as “a Pole in body and soul, a better 
patriot than thousands of native Poles." 

Jozef Elsner was born in Grotkow, Upper Silesia. His 
father, a cabinet maker and manufacturer of pianos and 
harps, was of Polish descent. According to the family tree 
prepared by Jozef Elsner m Warsaw, his family stemmed 
from a Swedish nobleman who had settled in Poland in 1699 
and married a Polish girl, Katarzyna Ejsmond. The obituary 
printed in the Kurjer Warszawski in 1854 upon Elsner's 
death stated that his forebears had come to Poland already 
in the 16th century and later settled in Silesia. 

In the Grotkow municipal school where Jozef received his 
early instruction, he showed a talent for composing. Later, 
at the Dominican School in Breslau he studied the principles 
of music theory, took violin lessons and sang in the choir. 
As a child, he liked to listen to Polish church songs. Fifty 
years later, Elsner wrote that the beautiful Polish hymn 
he used to sing in Breslau "not only evoked religious feel- 
ings in me, but I immediately sensed how it differed from 
other ordinary church songs." At the wish of his father and 
his German mother, young Elsner enrolled in Breslau Uni- 
versity's Faculty of Theology. In his spare time he com- 
posed— several dances, a violin concerto, trios for strings— 
and played the violin in the Breslau Theatre orchestra, When 
his father died, young Elsner decided to become a doctor 
and in 1789 went to Vienna to continue his study of medicine 
there. But so great was his interest in music that he soon 
gave up medicine to devote himself exclusively to his first 
love. He accepted the position of first violinist with the 
theatre orchestra of Brno, Moravia, for the season of 1791- 
1792. 

At the conclusion of the Brno Theatre season, Bulla, a 
German impresario who controlled two dramatic companies 
in Poland—one in Warsaw and the other in Lwow—engaged 
Elsner as orchestra conductor for the Warsaw company. By 
a concatenation of circumstances, the new, 23-year old con- 
ductor found himself in Lwow instead, where he was to 
remain for seven years, up to 1799. At the time of Elsner’s 
arrival in Poland, that country had already suffered its first 
partition of 1772 by which Russia, Prussia and Austria 
stripped it of a third of its territory and population. The 
historic city of Lwow had fallen into Austrian hands and 
by 1792 the authorities were waging a campaign of depolo- 
nization. The only theatre that Poles could attend was 
Bulla’s German one, for no other existed. 

Thus, when after the second partition of Poland (1793) 
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Paul Muni as Jozef Elsner in Columbia's A Song to Remember. 


and the tragic failure of the Kosciuszko Insurrection of 1794 
against the Russians, Wojciech Boguslawski, the great Po- 
lish actor, dramatist and director, came írom Warsaw to 
Lwow with his company to present Polish plays despite the 
Austrian censorship, Lwow manifested its hearty approval 
by attending in force. Fearing bankruptcy for his boycotted 
German theatre, Bulla prevailed 
upon Boguslawski to take over 
the German company as well. 
The change caused Elsner to 
find himself minus a job. But 
not for long. Boguslawski in- 
stantly recognized the worth of 
the youthful conductor who had 
already demonstrated his abili- 
ties by presenting operas that 
had hitherto been regarded as 
impossible of execution, by com- 
posing choral music for melo- 
dramas, cantatas for all manner 
of occasions and by writing sym- 
phonies and chamber music. So, 
when Boguslawski opened his 
famous Summer Theatre, he of- 
fered Elsner the post of orches- 
tra conductor and writer of 
music for Boguslawski’s Polish 
texts. Elsner hesitated, fearing 
his Polish was not up to stand- 


Jozef Elsner, after a contemporary lithograph by M. Fajans. 


guslawski proceeded to give Elsner lessons in Polish 
grammar! He must have been a first-rate pedagogue, and 
his pupil must have been an extraordinarily apt one, for 
shortly after, Elsner was writing music to Polish words. His 
first work written for the Polish stage was Iskahar, many of 
its tunes becoming popular throughout Galicia. 

In 1799 Boguslawski decided 
to return to Warsaw, which 
since the partition of 1795 was 
under Prussian rule. With him 
he took virtuall the entire 
Lwow company and his friend 
Elsner, who was rapidly becom- 
ing a one hundred per cent Pole. 
Indeed, soon after his arrival, 
he was made a member of the 
Polish Society of Friends of 
Scence. Buying a small villa 
just outside Warsaw, he called 
it Elsnerowka, and lived in it 
for half a century with his wife, 
the famous Polish opera singer, 
Karolina Drozdowska. 

From 1799 to 1824 Elsner 
was head of the Warsaw Opera, 
which post he accepted “to do 
all he could for the Polish stage 
and in time to raise it to the 
high level of theatres in other 


ard. Whereupon, the great Bo- Upper Silesia at the close of the 18th century, after a contemporary engraving. countries." In the first decade of 


his association with the 
Opera, Elsner wrote 
twenty works for it, 
including one-act com- 
ic operas, melodramas 
and more ambitious 
full-length ser i ous Szctególniey o wierszach polskich we wgldzie murycanym 
operas. His first two- 
act opera Sultan Wam- 
pun became an instan- 
taneous success in 
Warsaw, Lwow and 
Cracow. The one-act een 
Andromeda, perform- KAZIMIERZA SRODZINSKIEGO. 
ed in 1807 during Na- 
poleon's stay in War- 
saw, and the three-act 
Leszek Bialy were al- 
so very favorably re- | sues seno nanc 7 
ceived. Resuming his : 

opéra composing 1N Title page of Elsner's Essay on the Metric 
1818, Elsner wrote the and Rhythmic Qualities of the Polish 
very popular Lokietek Language, Warsaw 1818. 

the King and Jagiello 

in Tenczyn. His last work for the stage was Abraham’s 
Sacrifice, a four-act melodrama with singing and dances 
written in 1821. 


In his 25 years with the Warsaw Opera, Elsner worked 
conscientiously and hard, improving the repertoire and pre- 
paring each opera with the greatest care. In recognition of 
his long and devoted service, the young people of Warsaw 
presented him on December 3, 1820, with a gold ring in- 
scribed “To the creator of Polish music.” Fair-minded 
Elsner requested that the word “creator” be changed to 
“propagator.” 

Elsner’s activity up to 1824 was not limited to the War- 
saw Opera. Having settled in the Polish capital, he decided 
to take a trip to Germany and Paris “to hear, see, learn, 
collect information and become acquainted with people of 
merit and action.” In Leipzig he arranged to publish articles 
on Polish music. In Paris he met the well-known composer 
Lesueur. : When Elsner's star pupil, Chopin, was leaving for 
Paris years later, Elsner gave him a letter of recommenda- 
tion to this very same Lesueur. 


Elsner also found time to take Boguslawski's company to 
Kalisz and Poznan every year for a series of engagements. 

Intensely interested in Polish songs, he published several 
collections of "beautiful Polish music and songs." A Mason 
himself, he was instrumental in founding in 1815 under Ma- 
sonic auspices a Society of Friends of Church and National 
Music. All in all, Elsner composed some one hundred relig- 
ious works for choir and orchestra. 

A real Polish patriot, Elsner warmly welcomed the libera- 
tion of Warsaw from the Prussians by Napoleon in 1807. 
He wrote music for many patriotic songs published by the 
Warsaw Masonic Lodge. Among his other patriotic works 
was a cantata-motet in honor of Napoleon and a triumphal 
march dedicated to Prince Jozef Poniatowski, commander 
of the Polish troops in Napoleon's army of liberation. 

Elsner's letters and essays, written in Polish, show how 
rapidly and thoroughly he mastered the Polish language. Its 
melodious quality had interested him since the beginning. 
As early as 1803 he had written an article for Kotzebue's 
Der Freimüthige in which he stated that as regards both 
melody and rhythm Polish is as suited to music as Italian, 


(Please turn to page 15) 
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The Ukrainian Cooperative Movement In Poland 
by KAROL ROSNOWSKI 


life in Poland was a widely developed and successful 
organization of the Ukrainian cooperative movement. 

Although on the territory of former Galicia it had existed 
already in the period when that province was under Austrian 
rule, the Ukrainian cooperative movement reached its full 
expansion in independent Poland where it became a vital 
factor in the economic lite of tlie Southeastern provinces and 
of the entire country. 

The first Ukrainian cooperative societies were founded in 
Galicia at the close of the 19th century under the influence 
of similar Polish and German associations, They were mostly 
small banks and consumers’ shops, usually organized by and 
attached to the various branches of Prosvita (Instruction). 
an educational People’s organization. At first. lack of profes- 
sional leadership delayed their progress. but after separate 
central managing offices had been established for various 
individual branches of the cooperative movement, their organ- 
ization became more efficient and prospects for further ex- 
pansion more favorable. 

The first such separate central office was the Krayovyi 
Soyuz Kredytovyi (National Credit Union) for credit coop- 
eratives. It was founded in Lwow in 1898. Only a year 
later, in 1899, another central office was established, this 
time for rural consumers’ cooperatives, or so-called coopera- 
tive societies for joint purchases and sales, and in 1907 the 
two remaining branches of cooperation, notably city con- 
sumers’ cooperatives and dairy products cooperatives estab- 
lished their own central offices, the Narodna Torhovla (Na- 
tional Trade) founded in 1883 in Lwow, becoming the center 
for the former and the Maslosoyuz (Dairy Cooperative) 
founded in 1905 for the latter. 

In 1911 these centers had already a relatively large num- 
ber of cooperatives at their disposal, for Narodna Torhovla 
had 93 and Maslosoyuz 75, while the National Credit Union 
numbered 412. 

The addition of these two central offices completed the 
structure of Ukrainian cooperatives, inasmuch as a principal 
joint managing center for all branches of cooperatives had 
been established in Lwow as far back as 1904. It was called 
Krayovyi Soyuz Revizyinyi (National Controlling Federa- 
tion) and its aim was to direct the policy and ideology of all 
cooperative centers and make it uniform. In 1912 the Federa- 
tion had 557 cooperatives representing the 
four types mentioned above. In addition 
there were a small number of non-federated 
cooperatives and a separate Federation 
(much smaller) founded by pro-Russian 
Ukrainian elements. 

Such was the situation of Ukrainian 
cooperatives on the eve of the First World 
War. That war did not spare the Ukrainian 
cooperative movement just as it did not 
spare the economy of the whole country. 
Particularly hard hit were the credit co- 
operatives, whose number was the largest 
and whose existence was seriously under- 
mined, first by the devaluation of the 
Austrian crown and later of the Polish 
mark. Nevertheless, the Ukrainian co- 
operative movement resumed its activities 
right after the war, restoring the old cen- 
ters and founding new ones. Due to the 
indefatigable efforts of the Special Organ- 
izing Committee established in 1921, the 
number of Ukrainian cooperatives exceed- 
ed only one year later, the number from 


Q of the most characteristic features of Ukrainian 


before the war. The following table graphically presents the 
unusually fast and impressive expansion of Ukrainian co- 
operatives. 


Number Number 

of federated of federated 
Year cooperatives Year cooperatives 
1922 661 1932 3,176 
1924 839 1934 3,261 
1926 1,509 1936 3,097 
1928 2,393 1938 3,330 
1930 2,981 


Thus we see that in independent Poland the number of 
Ukrainian cooperatives federated in the Krayovyi Soyuz 
Revizyinyi (renamed since 1928 Revizyinyi Soyuz Ukrain- 
skyh Kooperatyv, or R.S.U.K.) increased rapidly with each 
year until in 1939, just before the outbreak of the present 
war there were six times as many as in 1912. 

This increase could not be ascribed to the circumstance 
that in independent Poland the Ukrainian cooperative move- 
ment embraced not only the territory of former Galicia, but 
also the provinces which had formerly been under Russian 
domination, because the latter provinces added few coopera- 
tives. The new Cooperative Law adopted in 1934 gave co- 
operative unions a regional character and thus excluded the 
Ukrainian cooperatives existing outside of the territory of 
former Galicia from the RSUK. This act interfered only 
slightly with the Federation’s expansion. Its expansion in 
number of members and financial standing was the result of 
the excellent organization of the RSUK adopted in 1928. 
It divided the work among the four professional central 
offices mentioned above and established for the rural con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, in addition to their Central Office, 
Centrosoyuz, a number of county centers, known as the PSK, 
of which there were 37 in 1938. The Krayovyi Soyuz Kre- 
dytovyi, renamed after the war Centralnyi Kooperatyunyi 
Bank (Central Cooperative Bank) or simply Centrobank 
had to perform double duty. It was the directing center for 
credit unions and the Central People’s Bank for the entire 
Ukrainian cooperative movement. In this latter role it was 
aided by several other Ukrainian banks, such as the Zemelnyi 
Bank Hipotechnyi (Rural Mortgage Bank) in Lwow, the 
cooperative bank Dnister also in Lwow, and others. 

(Please turn to page 14) 


An aerial view of the town hall square in Lwow. 


SHOPWINDOWS IN BREDA, THE NETHERLANDS 
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One of the ways in which 
ihe grateful townspeople of 
Breda expressed their thanks 
to their Polish liberators 
was by decorating their 
shopwindows. 
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Small cards inscribed "We 
thank you, Poles," were to 
be found in every shopwin- 
dow. 
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The shops were decked out 
with slogans such as "Long 
Live Poland!" and photo- 
graphs of Queen Wilhelmina 
and members of the Royal 
Family. 
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SEVEN FIGHTING GUESTS OF THE POLISH UNDERGROUND 


(Continued from page 5) 

They kept this up for about six hours. We asked what it was 
all about, but got no satisfactory reply. Finally, Zenon called 
us to a makeshift reviewing stand. Through Dreadnaught, 
he explained they were helping us celebrate American Inde- 
pendence Day and added, ‘Come, watch the parade. The 
whole show lasted five minutes, including a short speech by 
Zenon. Dreadnaught translated the speech to us later. Zenon 
said that Poland is seeking the same kind of Independence 
that America was enjoying. 

“That parade made a lasting impression on all of us. They 
were certainly a lot of men, these Poles. They were just 
trying to give us a little hunk of home—and to do it, they 
risked surprise by the Germans, always near by." 

For the next seven days, the 300 Poles and seven Yanks 
remained hidden in the forests. The Poles were setting a 
trap for German detachments in the neighborhood. Also, 
they were after more German supplies. On July twelfth, the 
American youths received a visit from three “important- 
looking men." They were a Polish general, his aide-de-camp 
and a colonel. 

*We think it was General Bor, although we are not sure," 
Hernandez said. “He was always addressed as ‘General.’ All 
three were dressed as civilians and carried identity cards. 
They said they had been stopped three times by Germans en 
route to our hide-out. The general, tall, slender, with gray- 
ing hair, inquired about our welfare and promised to have 
us sent to the Russian lines as soon as it was possible. He 
also gave us German-made shaving lotion, tooth paste, tooth- 
brushes and razor blades. We had a few American dollar 
bills, so we seven airmen all autographed one bill with our 
names and numbers, and presented it to the general. We 
made him a member of the Short-Snorter Club. The general 
gave us a Polish bill." 

On July fourteenth, the capture of Wilno was announced as 
Polish underground troops rose up in the vanguard of the 
Soviet advances, Poles headed off the German retreat, in- 
flicting severe losses. But despite the Polish successes, the 
Gestapo continued on the trail of the Yanks, and Zenon 
never lost sight of his charges. On July twenty-third, the 
Polish detachment, now 500 strong, was making its way to 
a new hide-out on the River Bug when advance rescue troops 
spotted a long German supply column heading westward from 
the Russian front. 

Attacking with fury, the Poles captured much valuable 
booty, destroying the trucks and killing escorting German 
troops in a short battle. Reinforcements of 1000 Germans 
were dispatched to the scene. The Poles fought a cagey delay- 
ing action while their supply trucks with the booty withdrew 
into the forest. Then the Poles vanished. 

The seven airmen took part in some of the skirmishes with 
Germans. On July twenty-fourth, they said, they could hear 
clearly the booming of heavy artillery from the direction of 
the Russian front. On the same day they witnessed the de- 
struction by fire of three small villages by retreating Germans. 
That night the Yanks were billeted in Lomazy. 

They awoke the next day to find themselves in the midst 
of a big battle between Germans and Poles. A fourteen-year- 
old boy saved their lives. He led them into the forest to 
safety. Zenon named him “Szef.” or “Chief,” and placed the 
youngster in command of the American contingent, as a re- 
ward for his quick-witted action. 

“Germans swarmed all over the town,” said Hernandez. 
“They shelled the forest area for six hours. We were run- 
ning low of ammunition. The battle lasted all day. We lay 
in a drainage ditch, which made an ideal foxhole, but those 
shell bursts were too close for comfort.” 

During the intense fighting, Szef vanished. The next morn- 
ing, he sauntered in, drowsy but happy. He was carrying a 
big cardboard box filled with ammunition. Around his body 
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were wrapped several cartridge belts for machine guns. The 
youngster had made a single-handed raid on a German supply 
truck while the enemy slept. 

Zenon decided to lead about thirty cavalrymen and meet 
the advancing Soviet forces. During that march, the Poles 
came head on into a strong force of Germans trying to break 
out of the beseiged town. Zenon’s troops promptly retreated. 
The Poles were caught in a trap for a while, but drove back 
the Germans with a hail of machine-gun fire. One Pole with 
a machine-gun killed forty Germans in three bursts of fire. 

“Our last day in Poland was on July thirtieth. Dread- 
naught remained with us until, from a secret air base, we flew 
to an American field in Russia. Dreadnaught exchanged 
salutes, shook hands, and we left. We saw him standing 
there. He seemed dejected. I know we were.” 

Within the next few days three of the airmen—Hernandez, 
Lea and Hutchinson—were back at their heavy-bomber base 
in England. The four others remained a while longer. 

The first three lost about fifteen pounds each because of 
their experience. They asserted that the loss of weight was 
due to no lack of adequate food, but to the nerve strain of 
keeping at arm’s length from the Gestapo. They marveled 
at the thorough efficiency of the underground organization and 
its ingenious methods in resisting and thwarting the Germans. 

The seven airmen are the only non-Poles ever to have 
participated in actions with the Polish underground. The 
airmen had praise for Marta, the dainty-looking woman 
who was a student of philosophy at Warsaw before the war, 
and distinguished herself on the field of battle in the last days 
of their. underground experience, nursing wounded troops. 
Her husband, a well-known physician, was killed in the Ger- 
man invasion. A wireless operator who had been trained in 
England and dropped by parachute in Poland was the de- 
tachment’s chief signal officer. 

Some days after the Yanks had discarded their chutes and 
Mae Wests, they discovered what had happened to them. The 
chute silk was transformed into shirts and underclothing, 
while the chute harness had been used to repair horse harness. 
The pad in back of the chute appeared in the form of musette 
bags. The shroud was unbraided, too, by ingenious women 
and used as thread. 

The detachment of Polish Maquis which accompanied the 
Yanks maintained three portable field-stove units which were 
used for communal feeding in forest areas. The army regu- 
larly found welcome shelter in village homes. Good health 
was a must among Zenon’s men, and every trooper received 
periodic injections against typhus and tetanus. The serum 
was the product of the Bayer Company in Germany and, 
like other supplies, was taken from the enemy. 

One of the things that amazed the Americans was the 
shrewdness of the Poles in getting wounded and sick com- 
rades into hospitals. 

Lieutenant Lea observed, “Men who were wounded or 
were sick would suddenly disappear. Days later, they would 
turn up again, after being hospitalized, in good shape. We 
never asked questions about how they managed this, but 
it was certainly a miracle of organization.” 

A postal service was also maintained between troops and 
their families in the provinces. The troops used code, but the 
missives were always delivered accurately. 

Lea’s description of the daily routine of an underground 
trooper and the routine followed by the Yanks when they 
were not dodging enemy bullets was given thus: 

“They all got up at five a. m. There was no reveille—a 
poke in the ribs was passed along. Assembly followed; there 
would be a short period of worship, with singing of religious 
songs. Then came calisthenics and a run in the woods for 
half an hour. A wash and shave came next, and all shaved 


(Please turn to page 15) 


Polish Silesia as Seen by Rafal Malczewski 


Blast furnaces, watercolor by Rafal Malczewski. 
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Polish Silesia, watercolor by Rafal Malczewski. 
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Jan Nowak—Polish Home Army Courier—Gives First Eye-Witness Account of Warsaw Battle in 1944 


(Continued from page 3) 
the streets, but despite this, the Poles remained definitely on 
the offensive and the Germans on the defensive until the 
tenth day of the great battle. 

After this the German offensive began. Troops were 
moved up and artillery reinforcements, which had been used 
against Sevastopol, pounded the city. In answer to a ques- 
tion, Nowak said that there were small groups of Communists 
who fought gallantly the whole time with the Underground 
Army under General Bor. There was a Russian intelligence 
offcer in Warsaw called Captain Kalugin. When his own 
wireless communications to Russia were severed by the fight- 
ing, Kalugin asked if he might use the Polish radio to Lon- 
don and have his messages transmitted to Moscow via Eng- 
land. This is what he said: “I am in personal contact with 
the Commander of the Warsaw Garrison who is leading a 
heroic partisan fight against Hitler's bandits. After acquaint- 
ing myself with the military situation, I came to the con- 
clusion that in spite of the heroism of the Army and the entire 
population of Warsaw, there are still needs which, if made 
good, would permit a speedier victory over the common foe. 
These needs are: automatic arms, ammunition, grenades and 
anti-tank weapons. The German Air Force is destroying the 
city and killing off the civilian population. The heroic popu- 
lation of Warsaw trusts that in a few hours' time you will 
give them armed support. Help me to get in touch with 
Marshal Rokossovsky. Signed: Captain Konstanty Kalugin 
of the Czerny Group." 

This message was sent to England on August 7, and Gen- 
eral Sosnkowski, then commander in chief of the Polish 
armed forces, handed it to Sir Allan Brooke, Chief of the 
Imperial British General Staff. It was transmitted to Moscow 
on August 8, and on August 9 the British received the con- 


firmation from Russia that it had been received. In the 
later stages of the battle, the Russians dropped some ammu- 
nition to the insurrectionists, but this was for Russian weap- 
ons, while the Poles were using mostly captured German 
guns. Supplies were also dropped by British, American and 
Polish planes, but, unfortunately not in sufficiently large 
quantities. The Germans also dropped supplies for their 
troops, and often a fierce battle raged for a single box of 
German ammunition. 

Toward the end of September, Nowak could see the Rus- 
sian tanks without the aid of binoculars, and it was possible 
to speak to them on field-telephones. By this time the Ger- 
mans had made six demands for capitulation, all of which 
were refused, but, finally, they agreed to evacuate the civilian 
population. 

This was perhaps the most tragic scene of all—children, 
old people and wounded, were forced to walk 50 miles to the 
German concentration camp at Pruszkow, which had been pre- 
pared for them. They were not allowed to take any luggage. 
Many of them died on the way, and most of those who were 
strong enough to survive were sent to Germany for forced 
labor. 

On September 30, General Bor sent a telegram to Marshal 
Rokossovsky saying that the Home Army could at most hold 
out only another 24 hours. There was no reply. 

Nowak was instructed by General Bor to go to London 
and tell his story. He and his wife escaped, posing as wound- 
ed soldiers. They lived three months in hiding in Poland, 
and finally made their way across Germany. At one time 
they were so near the Western Front that they could actually 
see artillery fire. Nowak concluded by saying that he felt 
sure that if British and American troops had at that time 
been in Praga, Warsaw's fate would have been a far dif- 
ferent one. 


THE UKRAINIAN COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN POLAND 


(Continued from page 10) 

Rural Consumers’ cooperatives headed in number all the 
other types after the first world war. They supplied the 
countryside with articles of first necessity and purchased 
farmers’ produce. Dairy cooperatives also fared very well 
and acquired extensive markets for their products (milk, 
butter, cream, cheese, eggs, honey) both in Poland and 
abroad. According to statistical data of January 1, 1938, the 
distribution of the cooperatives in the RSUK was as follows: 


Type of cooperative Number Per cent 
Rural consumers’ 2,292 69 
Credit 668 20 
City consumers’ 189 5.5 
Dairy 143 4.5 
Miscellaneous 38 1 


The miscellaneous group included workers’ cooperatives, 
craftsmen’s cooperatives, Civil Service cooperatives, etc. 

The total network of RSUK cooperatives covered 283 
farmsteads and 40,000 city homes, a total of 323,000 families. 
Figuring five persons to a family, we get a total of 1,600,000 
persons who were indirect members of RSUK activity 
on the territory of three southeastern voyvodships, that is, 
2696 of the total population of that area. The Central office 
of the RSUK in Lwow employed 100 white collar workers 
and 11 manual workers, while before the First World War 
its entire personnel had numbered 14 persons. 

The following incomplete figures for 1937 and 1938 give 
a picture of the Ukrainian cooperatives' financial expansion. 


35,000,000 zloty 
70,000,000 zloty 
115,000,000 zloty 
3,858,000 zloty 
2,482,000 zloty 


Centrosoyuz: total turnover in 1937 
Centrobank: total turnover in 1938 
RSUK: total turnover of mdse. in 1937 
Centrobank: assets in 1938 
Maslosoyuz: assets in 1938 
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These figures attest to the strong financial foundation of 
Ukrainian cooperatives and to their favorable expansion. 

But the role of the Ukrainian cooperatives went far beyond 
strictly economic aims. It had a deeper social and ideological 
meaning as a mass movement towards economic emancipation 
and raising the cultural standard of the Ukrainian rural 
population, and as the main financial foundation for Ukrain- 
ian social and political activity. 

RSUK itself organized a wide scope of educational activi- 
ties, such as educational courses, visiting instructors, coopera- 
tive publications. It was supported in this work by the 
Silskyi Hospodar (The Farmer), an educational and eco- 
nomic organization interested in the cooperative movement. 
The progress of this organization was rapid (it had 640 local 
centers in 1928 and 2,008 in 1938) and its activities embraced 
14% of rural families in three Southeastern voyvodships. It 
employed visiting agricultural instructors, organized various 
home economics courses, agricultural exhibitions, etc. It pub- 
lished a weekly Silskyi Hospodar, which together with three 
other periodicals published by RSUK—Hospodarsko-Koope- 
ratyvna Chasopys (Cooperative Farming Journal), Koopera- 
tyvna Respublyka (Cooperative Republic), and Koopera- 
tyvna Rodyna (Cooperative Family )—contributed largely to 
the spreading of the cooperative movement among the 
Ukrainian population. 

There also was a separate Society of Ukrainian coopera- 
tists engaged in scientific research on that subject. 

This impressive development of the Ukrainian cooperative 
movement proves eloquently the tolerance and understanding 
of the Polish Government which appreciated fully the bene- 
fits that would derive for the entire country from the free 
economic and cultural progress of a numerous and nationally 
conscious Ukrainian minority. 


SEVEN FIGHTING GUESTS OF THE POLISH UNDERGROUND 


(Continued from page 12) 


daily. The rest of the day was spent in drill, tactical instruc- 
tion and cleaning guns. 

“At night we heard them sing. Some songs were sad, 
others gay. Most songs were centuries old. They had some 
underground songs, composed since the war. Taps came at 
ten p. m. This was preceded by an evening prayer, roll call 
and assignment of post and sentry duties. The password 
also was made known for the night. All slept on mattresses 
of hay and pine boughs." 

Hernandez recalled that the group of Yanks displayed 
some restlessness after the first few days of their forced 
underground life. Zenon sensed this and offered to help them 
escape. The underground chieftain proposed to capture an 
enemy airfield and hold it for two hours while the Americans 
got away in one of the big German planes. The pilot, after 
a conference with his pals, refused the offer. 


“We told them,” he said, “that the German planes might 
be full of booby traps, while the fields might be laced with 
mines. Our real reason for declining was that such a plan 
would certainly cause loss of life to these brave men. But 
Zenon's offer showed to what lengths the Poles would have 
gone to help us get back to our bombing job." 

It took six hours for the trio of returned airmen to relate 
their story—a mental diary of thirty-six days with the Polish 
underground army. Two United States Air Force intelligence 
officers who listened to the narrative with us were amazed at 
the details. They said the experiences of the seven airmen 
were without parallel in the European Theater. 

The seven airmen left their home addresses with Zenon, 
inviting all or any of his men to visit them in the States for 
any period of time. They concluded their story by saying: 

“Tf we worked all our lives for the Poles, regardless of the 
dangers and hazards involved, we should never be able to 
repay what they did for us." 


UPPER SILESIAN JOZEF ELSNER — MENTOR OF CHOPIN 


(Continued from page 9) 


French and Spanish. He expanded his ideas in a compre- 
hensive work in Polish of which part I appeared in Warsaw 
in 1818 under the title of “Essay on the Metric and Rhyth- 
mic Qualities of the Polish Language" and of which part II 
remained in manuscript. 

Elsner was also a fine organizer and pedagogue. In 1810 
Boguslawski had founded a dramatic school at the Warsaw 
theatre. Four years later, Elsner was offered the post of 
"teaching music and voice" and was asked to draw up a 
plan for the school's reorganization. He recommended that 
two further classes be added which would prepare students 
for a higher music school. The plan was approved by the 
Educational Commission and two schools, one upper and one 
lower, affiliated with the dramatic school, came into being. 

In 1819 Elsner separated the School of Music from the 
Theatre, founding the Institute of Music and Recitation, and 
when the following year classes in instrumental music were 
added to those in voice, the Conservatory of Music with 
Elsner as its rector was a reality. Elsner was named Pro- 
fessor in 1821 and the Conservatory became part of the 
University. 

In 1826 sixteen-year old Frederic Chopin become 
Elsner’s student at the Conservatory in the first course of 
harmony and counterpoint. Elsner soon realized he had a 
gifted creative talent on his hands and did not force Chopin 
to adhere rigidly to the curriculum. In his third year report 
he wrote next to Chopin's name: "exceptional ability, mu- 
sical genius." 

The two always remained friends. When Chopin was leav- 
ing Warsaw in 1829 for appearances in Vienna, Elsner ad- 
vised him: “Go out into the world. A brilliant future awaits 
you, you will be great." 

Writing to Elsner from Vienna on January 26, 1831, 
Chopin opened his heart to his mentor: "From the day when 
I heard of the events of November 29th (outbreak of the 
Polish Insurrection against the Czar) up to this moment, all 
I have felt is untimely anxiety and homesickness, and Mal- 
fatti (a Viennese physician married to Countess Ostrowska) 
tries in vain to convince me that every artist is a cosmopolite. 
Even if it were so, I am still in the cradle as an artist while 
as a Pole I have begun my third decade; so I hope that 
knowing me, you will not hold it against me if the earlier 
feelings take precedence . . . Everything that happened in 
Warsaw has changed my situation." 

Elsner not only did not hold it against Chopin, but felt 
the same way himself. He revealed his sympathy for the 
Polish cause by a series of patriotic compositions, among 
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them music for The Uprising of a Nation, several marches, 
a military Mazur of the United Poles, and several hymns. 

Kalkbrenner, the famous pianist, heard Chopin play in 
Paris in 1831, opined that his technique was imperfect and 
advised him to study with him for three years. Chopin re- 
quested his family in Warsaw to discover what Elsner 
thought about the proposal. His sister, Ludwika, replied: 
"We went to good old Elsner who not only loves you, but 
perhaps more than anyone else desires your fame. After 
listening to your letter, he exclaimed: 'Jealousy already! 
Three years! He shook his head . . . grimaced and said: ‘I 
know Fryderyk, he is good, he has no self-love; they will 
easily get him under their control . . . they've recognized 
the genius in him and they're already anxious to prevent his 
rising above them’ . . . Elsner doesn't want you to be merely 
a concert artist, a composer for the piano and a famous in- 
terpreter, but he wants you to be what nature has fitted you 
for... You should clear your own way. Your genius will 
guide you. And he added this: ‘Fryderyk has that original- 
ity and that rhythm of his native soil which with his noble 
thoughts makes him all the more original.’ " 

Elsner fondly hoped that Chopin would become an opera 
composer. But his pupil thought it over and decided the 
piano was his medium. The older man constantly assured 
Chopin of his deep friendship and love and Chopin recipro- 
cated by declaring he always loved his dear teacher "like a 
son, like an old son, like an old friend." 

In his declining years, Elsner's production decreased. The 
Conservatory was closed by the Russians after they crushed 
the Insurrection of 1831. Named a teacher in the School of 
Voice, Elsner wrote a manual on Singing Instruction. Pre- 
viously he had written two others. His most important work 
in this later period was the oratorio Passion of Jesus Christ, 
presented in Warsaw in 1838. Ten years later, using his 
left hand, for his right was paralyzed by now, he wrote 
Stabat Mater. 

On April 18, 1854, two years after his golden wedding, 
celebrated by the Warsaw world of music, Jozef Elsner 
breathed his last. The funeral cortege left Elsnerowka. 
Opera singers sang the Requiem during the funeral service. 
Four religious orders escorted his body to the cemetery, while 
behind the bier walked thousands of Warsaw's music lovers. 
On the last stage of the journey, Elsner's former pupils car- 
ried the casket. He was buried in Powazki Cemetery and a 
monument was erected to his memory by popular sub- 
scription. 


Editor's Note: The above article is condensed from a pamphlet 
published in Katowice, Poland, in 1936. 
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"AN EXTENDED HAND OF FRIENDSHIP"' 


€CT N HIS broadcast to Poland, Tomasz Arciszewski, 

Polish Prime Minister, spoke frankly about the wish 

of the Polish nation to secure an agreement with Rus- 
sia that would be permanent and not only a temporary solu- 
tion. He emphasized that once the question of Polish Inde- 
pendence is resolved, all other problems between Poland and 
Russia will be settled. He declared that once again the Polish 
nation extends a hand of friendship to the Russian nation 
and that in his belief ‘this hand clasp will not be refused.’ 


“These simple words summarize the entire Polish policy. 
Prime Minister Sikorski's action in July 1941, was such an 
offer of friendship to Russia with an appeal to forget and 
forgive. Stanislaw Mikolajezyk’s efforts were motivated by 
the same good will and desire of a lasting compromise with 
Russia. Tomasz Arciszewski expresses this same will proving 
that there is no fundamental difference in Polish policy, that 
there may be only differences in tactics. The sole difference 
lies in the fact that the main emphasis rests on the word “in- 
dependence" and that ail other questions, including the boun- 
dary question, are offshoots of this main question. This 
independence must be confirmed not only by words but also 
by acts and the guarantees of the big powers as well as by 
international control. Polish independence cannot be the re- 
sult of discussion or agreements between two parties, a system 
with which Polish policy has had rather sad experience. 


“The whole Polish question must form a part of the inter- 
national settlement. International law must be the deciding 
factor. The basic question is: will Poland be really independ- 
ent and will she be able to make difficult decisions consciously 
and freely—for only decisions arrived at in this way can be 
lasting. Civilized society can recognize only the nught of law 
—all solutions imposed by force must evoke resistance and 
reaction, Hence all conversations and parleys must be pre- 


ceded by the question of law and a guaranteed implementation 
of this law. 


"Many mistaken opinions and beliefs regarding Poland's 
stand toward Russia are current in Western Europe. For 
instance, a belief prevails that the Polish position towards the 
Russians is marked by a stubborn innate hostility carved by 
the chisel of'history. There is a tendency to forget that Poles 
fought against the Czarist system, against the political system 
of Russia which oppressed them and deprived them of free de- 
velopment. Simultaneously, however, our history furnishes 
proof of many instances of common understanding and think- 
ing: Through the magnificent verses of Mickiewicz’s ‘To My 
Russian Friends,’ through such Russian revolutionaries as 
Herzen, and the joint labors of Russian and Polish socialists 


* Editorial which appeared in the London “Dziennik Polski,” organ 
of the Polish Government, on January 22, 1945. 


at the start of the twentieth century—runs the same thread of 
Russian-Polish understanding. 


“It is often forgotten in the West that Poland had no in- 
tention of creating a cordon sanitaire around Russia: this 
idea, as well as the term, arose in the West but was rejected 
by the Polish people, who had no such ambitions. It is for- 
gotten in the West that the main disagreement was that be- 
tween Soviet Communism and Western Capitalism and that 
this difference was stressed in Russia for many years in poli- 
tical statements, a vast literature, and in thousands of docu- 
ments. Western Europe and the south eastern states of the 
Continent were not ‘Capitalist’ in the strict sense of the term. 
They were hard working, poor states. They had no reason to 
be fundamentally hostile to the Soviet revolution. That they 
approved various Russian achievements can be seen from the 
numerous books appearing in Poland on Russia. They be- 
lieved that so long as Russia did not wish to impose her 
social and economic theories outside her boundaries, a possi- 
bility of understanding with Russia existed. Poland had 
agreements and pacts with Soviet Russia at a time when the 
West had no such agreements (the United States did not 
recognize Soviet Russia until 1933). Diplomatic history be- 
tween the two wars shows that the West feared Russia much 
more than did Eastern Europe. Munich is the most drastic 
proof of these fears, which were so harmful for Europe. 


“All these are truths which should be repeated constantly, 
for in the confusion of the present hour efforts are being 
made—especially by converts, as usual too fantastic—to 
throw the guilt on Western Europe and to give a distorted 
picture of reality. Western Europe, and Poland in particular, 
always felt good will toward Russia and the Polish people 
felt no dislike for the great Russian people, which was work- 
ing out its destiny with great toil Tomasz Arciszewski’s 
statement once again confirms our desire to come to an agree- 
ment with Russia. This is wished by Poland and it must be 
wished by every wise Polish Government. There is no other 
Polish policy. 


“Arciszewski’s message is simple: Polish independence 
above all else, and once this is guaranteed, all other matters 
will be settled. 


“Understanding with Russia can be achieved if these basic 
conditions are fulfilled: the independence of the Polish part- 
ner, with whom Russia wishes to enter into a lasting relation- 
ship, and if the Soviet-Polish agreement is not based on ex- 
pediency and bargaining but included within the international 
framework for which Europe is waiting. In other words, 
Soviet-Polish understanding must be submitted to interna- 
tional law, must be embraced by wider principles, and must 
be confirmed by the dignity and authority of the United 
Nations. 


Porrricus." 


